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School Life Spotlight 


“That is one of the greatest words in the 
history of the English language, and it 
should stand for just exactly what we 


es ; sf 
x *k * 
. democracy is on trial for its life.” p. 2 


x * * 


“The occupational field covers too much 
territory for anyone to get a comprehensive 


view in a short time.” p. 5 
x *k * 
“Health... 


efforts of medicine and 


cannot be attained through the 
public health 
alone.”’_ p. 6 


x *k * 


“Most children of school age in hospitals 
of the United States are having no organ- 


_p. 13 


ized education . . 


x * *® 


“A just balance between privileges and ob- 
ligations form the rock-like core that can 
and will keep our America truly great in 


p. 16 


this uncertain world.”___________ 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 


<< of collecting such statistics and 


facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the bi te 
organization and management of schoolsand \ 4] 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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President Truman receiving a Doctor of Humanities 
degree at Rollins College, and accepting congratu- 
lations from Dr. Hamilton Holt, President of the 


College. 
* e 


SCHOOL LIFE is pleased to present this complete text 
of an address delivered by President Truman at Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., on March 8, 1949, 
when he received a degree of Doctor of Humanities. 


The address follows: 


<> 


“Governor Warren, President Ho!t, dis- 
tinguished educators, and all the friends of 
this great school: 

This is for me a very happy and a very 
solemn occasion. The Governor’s address 
was a masterpiece. It covers the situation 
with which we are faced. It brings to reali- 
gation a hope that I have long entertained. 
I am deeply sensitive of the honor which 
this college has bestowed upon me. 

“Rollins College has served the State of 
Florida and the Nation faithfully and well 
through more than threescore years. | 
shall always treasure the memory of this 
day and the parchment which admits me 
into the noble society of Rollins alumni. 
The men and women which this institution 
has given the world now for sixty-odd years 
have upheld the ideals of democracy wher- 
ever they have found their life work. 

“It gives me special pleasure by my pres- 
ence here today to bear witness to the debt 
which we owe to the man who has guided 
the destinies of Rollins College for almost 
Doctor Holt. Since 


he assumed the presidency of this institution 


a quarter of a century 


he has made it a focal point in our effort to 
educate American youth in the principles 


of freedom under true democracy. 


That Word “Democracy” 

“You know, there is not a word in the 
English lar 
abused during the last 10 years as that word 
DEMOCRACY. Some people make a trav- 
esty of that word. That is one of the great- 
est words in the history of the English lan- 


age that has been so severely 


guage, and it should stand for just exactly 
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what we mean when we say democracy, and 
not for a counterfeit. 

“Dr. Holt has brought to his work dis- 
tinguished leadership with a background of 
Although 


he will soon retire from active academic 


accomplishment in many fields. 


work, he will continue his labors for peace 
and international good will. 

“Never before has this country needed as 
it does today the leadership of thoroughly 
trained men and women. We must have 
leaders inspired from their earliest years 
with the ideals of true democracy. 


Hope of the World 

“Education is our first line of defense. 
In the conflict of principle and policy which 
divides the world today, America’s hope, 
our hope, the hope of the world, is in edu- 
cation. Through education alone can we 
combat the tenets of communism. The 
unfettered soul of free man offers a spiritual 
defense unconquered and unconquerable. 

“We may not know what is behind the 
Iron Curtain, but we do know that the in- 
telligence of the people in the embattled de- 
mocracies of Europe, who iive in front of 
the Iron Curtain, is the world’s best hope 
for peace today. 

‘Education is the most important task be- 
fore us. The Congress should enact legis- 
lation authorizing Federal grants to, the 
States to assist in meeting the operating ex- 
penses of elementary and secondary schools. 
There is general agreement that such aid 
can be given without interference with State 
responsibility for the scope and content of 
the teaching. 


i 


Education is our first line of defense” 


“If our country is to retain its freedom in 
a world of conflicting political philoso- 
phies, we must take steps to assure that 
every American youth shall receive the 
highest level of training by which he can 
profit. A soundly conceived Federal schol- 
arship program in our colleges and univer- 
sities is a necessary step in attaining this 
goal. 
Education has been defined as a bulwark 
against the acids of fascism and commu- 
nism. Neither of these totalitarian forms 
of government can survive examination by 


educated men and women — men and 
women free to search for the truth and im- 
bued with the principles of liberty set forth 
in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States, the greatest document of gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, that has ever been 
written by the hand of man. That Consti- 
tution gives us the ability to live together in 
peace. It gives us the ability to see that jus- 
tice comes to every man, be he big or be he 
small, be he rich or be he poor. 


Not Afraid 


“If this great institution will continue to 
turn out leaders, I am not at all afraid of 
what the next generation in the world will 
bring forth. 

“We are working for peace. We want 
We pray for peace a!| the time in 
the world. And to attain that peace, we 
must all learn how to live together peace- 
ably, and do to our neighbors as we would 
have our neighbors do to us. Then we will 
have a happy world, and that’s what we 


peace. 


want.” 
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The Winners! At the White House. Left to right: 
George Morgan, Jr., Hutchinson, Kans.; Kerron John- 
son, St. Paul, Minn.; President Truman; Charles Kuralt, 


Charlotte, N. C.; and Richard Caves, Everett, Ohio. 
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Quarter Million High School Students Speak for Democracy mai 


Many of the Nation’s highest executives in government, 
industry, radio, and journalism, who attained their posi- 
tions the democratic way, took time out in Washington, 
D. C., recently to acclaim four high-school students from 
Ohio, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Kansas—the na- 
tional winners in the second annual Voice of Democracy 
contest. 

On that occasion the four winning presentations on “I 


> selected by outstanding judges 


Speak for Democracy,’ 
from those prepared and broadcast by 250,000 high-school 
students across the Nation, brought $500 college scholar- 
ship awards to Richard Caves, Bath High School, Everett, 
Ohio; Kerron Johnson, Wilson High School, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Charles Kuralt, Central High School, Charlotte, 
N. C.; and George Morgan, Jr., Hutchinson High School, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Attorney General of the United States, Tom C. Clark, 
made the awards in behalf of the national judges and the 
contest-sponsoring organizations, the National Association 


of Broadcasters, the Radio Manufacturers Association, and 


desi 
I 


the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. Off! lazy 


cially representing the Office of Education at the presenta| cho: 








tion luncheon was Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner of, Y°' 
Education. SCHOOL LIFE offers to its readers the four, at 
winning presentations. nies 
| man 

Richard Caves, Bath High School, Everett, Ohio | y¥ 
HE DEMOCRACY of America has trod a difficult path.| rag 
Through strife it came into its own and several times ae 
since 1775 blood has been spilled in its name. Democracy! be 
has stood its trial by fire but now it faces a new test—ils| oy] 
trial by jury. Yes; democracy is on trial for its life. The} up « 
courtroom is crowded, for interest in the case is high] of I 
In the box the jury listens intently. Chinese, French, "8h 
Italians, Brazilians, Greeks, Indonesians, Americans, wht Sc 
will decide upon the fate of democracy. ne 
The prosecutor is summing up his case now. Th he 
jurors hang upon his every word. He says that democra¢}} thin; 
is superficially fine and idealistically perfect, but a certail, grea' 
human factor condemns it, for survival of the fittest, rather) in I 
SCHOOL LIFE, April. 19] Volw 
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than cooperation, is still man’s deepest 
instinct. To build the modern, mecha- 
nized, mass-production superstate, there 
must be cooperation, and force must main- 
tain it at all times. 

Cooperation, not America’s strikes and 
bickering. He goes on to say that the com- 
mon people are incapable of governing. 
Rather there must be one ruler who can see 
the complexities of a modern civilization. 
So, he says, democracy is outmoded as a 
form of government. He concludes—how 
can man help rule a million others when 
he cannot rule his own home? 

Now, the spotlight switches to you—for 
you are the attorney for the defense. You 
are pleading for democracy—on trial for 
its life. 
that civilization is still a littke more than 


You begin your case by saying 


cold steel and columns of figures. You 
call that little more “humanity.” That is, 


there is something about man which en- 
tiles him to happiness and glory more 
Democracy 
is thus founded on man, the individual, 
rather than man, the machine. 

Man, the individual, who lives where he 
wants to, does what he wants to, reads what 
he wants to. Man, the individual, who 
argues in the corner barber shop against 
his own government and wakes up in his 
Man, the indi- 
vidual, who through his chosen representa- 
Perhaps 


own bed the next morning. 


tives, makes the laws he lives by. 
man is not the perfect ruler of his nation’s 
destiny, since man himself is not perfect 

It is folly to expect it. He is sometimes 
lazy in governing, sometimes lax, but his 
chosen representatives can, through the 
years, come up with the right answers quite 
regularly. For in a democracy one man’s 
defects are cancelled by another man’s vir- 
tues, while totalitarianism magnifies one 
man’s faults a million times over. 

You’ve given the jury the facts on democ- 
racy, but there is still something they don’t 
know about it 
cannot classify. 


something you yourself 
Perhaps it’s something in 
men’s eyes—democracy buoys up a man’s 
soul, democracy heals over old scars, covers 
up old wounds. It has moulded the dregs 
of bitter Europe into a new pattern of 
righteousness and faith in a flaming ideal. 

Somehow, your case for the defense still 
lacks. You are facing an opponent who is 
arealist, who puts different values on human 
life and human enterprise. So you put 
things real and tangible upon exhibit— 
great auto factories in Detroit, steel mills 
in Pittsburgh, rubber plants in Akron, 
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planes in the sky, ships on the sea, coal 
mines, skyscrapers, the greatest in the 
world—monuments to democracy. 

And though it is naught to take pride in, 
democracy has won two great wars. There 
is the realism and the idealism—the case 
now goes to the jury. If the jury listened 
carefully, you know the battle is won for 
democracy. 


Kerron Johnson, Wilson High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I Speak for Democracy, and so I speak 
for all men everywhere. Not famous or 
lionized, but the creators of wealth, the 
masses that are the power and the essential 
glory of the world. The people are the 
wealth of a country, the unacknowledged 
masters of kingdoms, empires, and govern- 
ments. They are those to whom all leaders 





Recordings of the 1949 winning 
presentations in the “Voice of 
Democracy” contest are available 
on loan from the Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange, Of- 
fice of Education, for a 2-week 
period without expense except 
for return postage. They will 
lend valuable stimulation for stu- 
dent participation in the third 
annual contest now being planned 
for 1950. 











are accountable, no matter the divine right 
of kings or the mailed fists of dictators. 

If oppressed, they will rise. No army 
shall hold them, for they are unconquerable. 
Yet the people do not cry for war, for they 
do not glory in it. They rather cry for 
peace—to live and love as is their birth- 
right. Some may have money, some power, 
and some great minds. But they, as well as 
an unknown laborer, will fall even as 
flowers in a field—for the grim reaper does 
for all men the same. 

It is only under democracy, however, 
that men can find their hopes fulfilled 
whether it be that he would speak and criti- 
cize without fear, or own a piece of land. 
Only in a democracy can men go to a church 
or stay away with their own censor that of 
their own beliefs. Only in a democracy do 
the lights of justice, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom from fear, 
stand side by side. In her lamp, the Statue 
of Liberty holds all these and more. The 


greatest possession a man can have is his 


liberty. Here he may have liberty if he 
will but abide by the Golden Rule—“Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 

What is democracy, you ask? There is 
no cut and dried answer to that question. 
Democracy is many things. Democracy, if 
properly developed, could grow to mean all 
things to all men. Democracy allied with 
faith in God and man could be the great 
living symbol needed to encourage every 
man to freedom. 

It means that you have a right to trial by 
jury, or that you can travel wherever you 
will over this land, and give no one any 
reason, nor ask any permit. It means that 
you are free to work or pray or play without 
being so ordered by the state or by any in- 
dividual. You can take a ride in the coun- 
try or see a ball game. You can be an 
engineer or a ditch digger. 

Your fate is in your hands. With ability, 
talent, and opportunity, there is no limit to 
your rise in a democratic country. But let 
it not be supposed that all this is to be had 
merely for the asking. There is a price for 
everything, but the price of freedom is ex- 
ceedingly low for such a great possession— 
it is responsibility. 

Your responsibility is that of voting, of 
knowing about public affairs, in seeing that 
justice is done, as much as is in your power 
Your rights lie in taking jury 
duty, in doing your best to abolish racial 
and religious prejudice. It is the duty and 
privilege of every man to serve his country 
by upholding her laws, her creed, and her 
ideals. 


to do so. 


In a true democracy, it should be a well- 
taken privilege to pay taxes, knowing that 
they are not diverted into the pockets of a_ 
favored few, but are used for the benefit of 
all. It is one of the best points of democ- 
racy that every man can serve his country 
in some civil or political office. Thus will 
he obtain a greater understanding and in- 
sight into the affairs of his country and his 
He will learn as he could by 
no other course the ways of democracy. 
These are some of the ways in which 
democracy can be served. 


fellow man. 


The benefits of democracy are many and 
varied. Its gifts will contribute to the 
building of a better world, in which free- 
dom, justice, mercy, and tolerance will be 
the tenets of civilization. Now, again, in 
these trying days, the good way of life is be- 
ing threatened as it has been so often in the 
past. 

(Continued on page 12) 








Two panels from the exhibit on display in Germany. 
Below, another portion of the Japanese exhibit. 


Exhibits 


on American 
Education 
for Germany, 
Korea, and 
Japan 


HE STORY of American education 

will be told to the peoples of Germany, 
Japan, and Korea through pictorial ex- 
hibits planned and prepared by the Civil 
Affairs Division, Department of the Army, 
with the cooperation and advice of educa- 
tional leaders, including representatives of 


the Office of Education. 


shown, the German exhibit focuses upon 


Already being 


types of schools in the United States, and 
educational programs at the preschool, 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and 
college levels, as well as upon teacher edu- 


cation for democracy. Recently shipped, 





Many Japanese will 









the Japanese display also highlights the 
same important aspects of the American 
educational program emphasized in the 
German exhibit. A similar display is 
ready for shipment to Korea. 

Supervising construction of these exhibits 
American education to 


which interpret 


learn for the first time about American education through the Department of the Army exhibit shown in part above. 


DIE VOLKSSCHULE LEGT DEW 
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peoples of other lands, is Earl G. Millison, 
Acting Chief, Graphics and Special Serv. 
ices Branch, Division of Central Services, 


EDUCATION IS BOTH | Tit 
GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED 





Department of State. 
4 feet by 8 feet, although a permanent er 
hibit in smaller size has been made of the| 


(Continued on page 11) | 
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By Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Educational Occupational Information 


“Braider-machine operator; what’s that?” 
The counselor asked the question of a teen- 
age girl who was leaving school to enter 
employment in the local rubber company’s 
plant. Briefly, she explained that she 
braided the fabric that covers a good grade 
of garden hose. 

For his own information, the counselor 
reached for the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and read “Braiding-machine operator. 
6-19.986 (code number). 


by machine into a tubular cord or a narrow 


Braids threads 
band to be used for such wares as shoe 
laces; passes threads through guides and 
into opening of braiding-machine; starts 
machine and watches braiding process, 
stopping machine and rethreading it when 
thread breaks 
Usually tends several braiding machines.” 


or supply is exhausted. 
By the code number, the counselor knew 
that this was a semiskilled occupation. 
Later when the girl was on the job, the 
counselor visited her at the rubber plant 
to see just what a braiding-machine oper- 
ator does. She was tending three huge 10- 
foot high machines in a large noisy factory 
where heavy machines were turning out 
Each machine 


Like 
a Maypole, threads from these 


long tubes of garden hose. 
held about a dozen nylon bobbins. 
braiding 
bobbins automatically wove themselves in 
and out onto a rubber hose, which seemed 
to ooze snakelike from the top of the ma- 
chine. The job was to tie any broken 
threads and keep the bobbins filled. In 
case a thread broke or a bobbin was used 
up, the machine stopped. The efficiency of 
the operator depended upon keeping the 
machine The 
counselor tried to talk with the girl as she 
worked, but he could not hear above the 


constantly in operation. 


noise of the machine. On his way out, the 
counselor the personnel manager. 
Here he learned that the of 
braider-machine operators had been large 
in the past, but that workers were now 


met 


turn-over 


selected partly on the basis of psychological 
tests. The psychologist employed by the 
firm had found that persons with a high 
IQ soon wearied of the job because it did 
not challenge their abilities. On the other 
hand, persons with an IQ of 80-90 were 


more satisfied with the work. did not mind 
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the routine, and stayed with the job for a 
longer period, even if the outlook was not 
too bright. 

The counselor returned to his duties. 
Mentally he figured, “If the 1949 edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles pro- 
vides some information on 22,028 occupa- 
tions that are known by more than 40,000 
job titles in the United States, what chance 
has a guidance officer of more than flicking 
the surface of occupational information?” 


Occupational Information 
Through Tests 

Both parents and students ask, “Where 
can I find a test that will show what occu- 
pation I am best fitted for?” There is no 
such test or battery of tests that will reveal 
the one occupation one is best fitted for. 

The braider operator mentioned above 
was a girl with an 80 IQ. She could do 
many jobs in a different factory besides 
operating a machine. However, certain 
tests were given her to predict whether or 
not she could operate one machine—one 
job. For that particular job, the tests were 
fairly reliable. Tests can be devised for 
any single job. For single jobs we could 
produce 22,000 tests, each of which would 
be good predictors. But this would not be 
feasible. Therefore, occupational tests are 
usually based on large fields of work that 
include thousands of occupations. Even 
with such tests, a skillful person might 
easily show aptitudes and abilities in sev- 
eral different areas, as, for example, pro- 
fessional, clerical, and skilled work. 

No guidance service is able to point out 
the ONE vocation that a person is best 
adapted for because almost any individual 
would be equally successful in a number of 
vocations. 
dence, however, tests of aptitudes, interests, 
trade knowledge, achievement, and intelli- 
gence save the time of both applicant and 
counselor. They are valuable in selecting 


a particular man for a particular job. 


As a supplement to other evi- 


Occupational Information 
in General 

Teachers and large numbers of counselors 
have had very little instruction about the 


world of work. They often are at a loss to 





know where to find information about un- 
familiar occupations. The occupational 
field covers too much territory for anyone to 
get a comprehensive view in a short time, 
Not long ago little information about occu- 
pations could be found in print. In the past 
decade, however, floods of occupational 
literature have swept the country, until it is 
almost impossible to appraise what is writ- 
ten or to keep up with opportunities. 

By far the most important means of a 
counselor’s finding out about occupations 


is through visits to industry. . This method, 
however, is too slow a process. A coun- 


selor may observe only a very few local oc- 
cupations that his students plan to enter. 
To cover many jobs he must resort to litera- 
ture and to visual aids. 

The 1949 Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles should be on every counselor’s desk. 
This important aid is a quick reference to 
thousands of jobs. It is also a means of 
classifying and identifying any job in one 
of the seven major occupational groups. 

Government monographs are published 
by the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerning 285 occupations. 
(For a free list, write to the Office of Edu- 
cation and ask for Misc. 3296, Government 
Monographs on Occupations.) These 
pamphlets furnish authentic information 
at very low cost. 

A number of publishers print from 10 
to 100 occupational pamphlets in series. 
They will furnish a list of their occupa- 
tional monographs upon request: 

Bellman Publishing Company, 83 Newbury Street, 

Boston 16, Mass. 

Bios, A Journal of Biology, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

(Bios Vocational Series). 

Charm, The Magazine for the Business Girl, 122 

East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Book Company, Inc., 80 East Jack- 

son Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Glamour, The Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 420 

Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan-Dillon & Co., 5154 North Clark St., Chi- 

cago 40, Ill. 

Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 

New York 3, N. Y. 

The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 1, Il. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, 

Ms. Se 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 

Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Visual aids—motion pictures, film strips, 
and other pictures—help the counselor not 
only to understand occupations better him- 
self, but to put the information across to 
students. Occupational films for use in 
(Continued on page 14) 
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By H. F. Kilander, Assistant Specialist for Health | 


448 §EALTH is a state of complete physi- 
be cal, mental, and social well-being, 
and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” This is the definition for 
health of the World Health Organization of 
the United Nations and the one commonly 
accepted by health educators of our country 
when considering the school program. 

A school health program is usually or- 
ganized into three parts—the school health 
service, healthful school living, and health 
instruction. This article deals primarily 
with health instruction, or health education, 
which is here thought of as “teaching us 
how to live healthfully.””. This means op- 
portunities for learning to make wise 
choices; to form health habits and health 
attitudes based on scientific knowledge of 
health and disease; and to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for one’s personal health. 

Various trends in secondary school health 
education may be classified under five main 


headings. 


Guiding People To Do for 
Themselves What Is Desirable 
for their Own Health 


Health, as defined above, cannot be at- 
tained through the efforts of medicine and 
public health alone. 


medicine and public health do things for 


It is recognized that 


people, whereas the task of education is to 
guide people to do for themselves that 
which is good for their own health and that 
of others in this and future generations.’ 
Historically, health education has of 
necessity been centered upon those areas of 
health needs which could be approached col- 
lectively, that is, through community action. 
The measures taken to meet these needs have 
dealt mainly with the control of com- 
municable diseases 
germs. Included in such public health pro- 
grams have been water purification, sewage 
disposal, health inspection of food handlers, 


diseases caused by 


quarantine, vaccination, extermination of 
vermin, and pasteurization of milk. These 
measures alone have contributed greatly to 
the improvement of health as is evidenced 


1 Health Education in the United States. A memorandum 


for transmittal to the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession by the American Association for Health, Physical 
Arthur H Steinhaus, Editor. 


Education and Recreation. 


1948. 


by the great reduction in the incidence of 


many communicable diseases, such as 
typhoid fever, malaria, diphtheria, and 
dysentery. 

The measures of the community-action 
type have affected the well-being of all the 
people even though many have had but a 
slight awareness of what was being accom- 
plished. The only health education in- 
volved has been that needed to obtain the 
support of a sufficient number of individuals 
in the community or in the State to make 
possible the adoption of the necessary health 
legislation and the appropriation of the 
needed funds. For the majority of people, 
their part in accomplishing these health 


At the 


most, the individual has been called upon to 


measures has been a passive one. 


conform and not to understand or initiate. 

However, the greatest menaces to lon- 
gevity and happiness now are for the most 
part noncommunicable diseases which can- 
not be controlled without individual under- 
standing of the problems involved and 
without personal assumption of responsi- 
bility for preventing and correcting them. 
Today’s main causes of death and illness 
are arthritis, cancer, hardening of the 
arteries, tuberculosis, nephritis, and dis- 
orders of the human brain. These, along 
with accidents, are the seven chief disablers 
in the United States. 
only one which is a communicable disease. 


Tuberculosis is the 


Improving health, consequently, is more a 
problem of education and less a matter of 
The 


ereat needs are to inform and to motivate 


legislation and sanitary engineering. 


people so that they will do for themselves 
those things which are desirable for their 
own health and the health of others. 


Enlarging the Scope of 
Health Instruction 

The changed needs as already outlined are 
reflected in the secondary schools through 


health 
study and textbooks, and through the rec- 


instruction curricula, courses of 
ommendations of national groups. 
Whereas formerly the practice was to 
give somewhat equal emphasis to sanita- 
tion and personal health problems, the 
present trend is to expand several of the 


subtopics usually included under personal 


health, into sizable teaching units. 
Although the terminology and arrange. 
ment of content may differ considerably 
among schools, the tendency is to include 
the following ten major areas of health ip. 
struction on the secondary school level; 
Personal living, community living, sanita. 
tion, nutrition, physical activity, safety edu. 
cation, first and social 
health, education for family living, and 
occupational or industrial health. 


aid, emotional 


Among the subtopics which are often ip. 
cluded in one or more of the basic areas, 


depending upon grade levels, are: Cleanli- 





ness, grooming; care of the eyes, ears, and 
teeth; fatigue, rest, sleep, and exercise; al. 
cohol and tobacco; emotions; recrecilll 
hobbies; communicable and noncommuni- 
cable diseases; lighting, heating, and ven 
tilation; periodic health examination, se 
lecting a doctor; health advertising; home 
nursing; human reproduction, marriage; 
world health problems; and anatomy ani 
physiology as related to these topics. 
Health educators are of the opinion that 
the pupil, as he matures, needs a thorough 
understanding of the facts underlying desir. 
able health behavior. Consequently, in the 





secondary school, especially the senior high 
school, there is considerable emphasis ual 
scientific background in the health teschaay 

Recommendations made by the Third 
National Conference on Health in Colleges 





for health instruction on the college level; 
follow the trends as outlined for the high 
school. A basic required course in “Per 
sonal and Community Health” is strongly 
It “should include the fol 


lowing units of health instruction: Nutr: 


recommended. 


tion, motor activity, education for family 


living, hygiene, mental hygiene, sense 


organs, effects of external factors on the 





body, control of communicable diseases, 
other major health hazards, community oF 
ganization in the field of health, evaluation 
of community health services, and signifi 
cance of the periodic health examination.” 

The fact that the majority of high school 
students will not go to college and therefore 
will not receive the additional training i 
cated above, is added reason for making 





A report of the Third 
New York, Th 
p. 4. 


2A Health Program for Colleges. 
National Conference on Health in Colleges. 
Association, 1948, 


National Tuberculosis 
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sure that the health instruction in the high 
school is of an effective character. 


Special Health Courses 
in Secondary Schools 


Two methods of providing health in- 
struction in the secondary schools in this 
country are in current use, namely, through 
integration and through separate courses. 

The integration of health education. 
The value of integration in health education 
varies somewhat, depending upon the ob- 
jectives habits, be- 
havior, and conduct in any field can be 


sought. Desirable 


strengthened by continuous application 
and, consequently, should be encouraged in 
Health 


strengthened by being encouraged from a 


all situations. attitudes are 
variety of viewpoints and approaches. 

Health facts and skills, however, need 
more than a casual or incidental considera- 
tion. The amount of factual information 
which each individual needs today is too 
extensive to warrant its distribution among 
anumber of other subjects. Where a con- 
siderable amount of factual matter, such as 
comprises the science of nutrition, needs to 
be learned, or where a number of skills, 
such as in first aid, needs to be acquired, 
depending upon integration alone may re- 
sult in neglect and in a dilution to the point 
which fails to improve the understanding 
and skills of students. 

All phases of the school program can 
potentially contribute in some way to learn- 
ing experiences in health. The natural 
sciences, physical education, home eco- 
nomics, and social sciences afford the 
greatest opportunity for the inclusion of 
health instruction. Service activities, such 
as the school lunch and medical examina- 
tion, and recreation can also contribute to 
health education. 

Unfortunately, few schools have had a 
well-integrated program in health educa- 
tion. Furthermore, where one does occur, 
the integrated health program usually is 
not uniformly available to all students. 
This latter point is considered a serious one 
by many educational leaders who believe 
that the schools have a responsibility to all 
health 
quently, educators are turning to the more 


formal teaching of health through specific 


students in education. Conse- 


courses. 
The special health course —The current 
* Kilander H F. The Concentrated Health Course. 
The Journal of Health and Physical Education, January 1947. 
p. 2. 
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trend is to consolidate the hours commonly 
given to health and safety instruction, 
where it has been offered during health and 
physical education time, into one or two 
semesters in the junior and the senior high 
schools. The recommendations of several 
national organizations and conferences have 
been that there be at least one full semester 
(preferably two, including safety) of daily 
instruction on both the junior and senior 
high school levels. A less satisfactory plan 
is that of two or three hours of instruction 
weekly for one full year on each level. 
The teaching of health through special 
courses has certain advantages. It enables 
all students to take the course; it gives the 
subject greater importance and so gains 
more respect from students as well as 
teachers; it permits normal-sized classes; 
and it facilitates the granting of credit. 
Health educators maintain that the need 
for integration still continues even though 
They stress that 
the contributions of other subjects and 


there is a special course. 


activities to health education should be in 
addition to, rather than in place of, the 
specific health course. 

Credit-—Where health instruction has 
been a part of some other course, credit has 
usually been included in the total grade for 
that course. Where the instruction is in a 
special course, separate credit is usually 
given. A number of high schools are in- 
cluding this credit in the conventional 16 
units required for graduation. 


Better Teacher Preparation for 
Health Instruction 


Since the war there has been increased 
recognition of the importance of preparing 
teachers in health education. Considera- 
tion is being given to: (1) The specialist 
in health education; (2) the multiple-sub- 
ject teacher who includes health education 
as one field along with others, such as 
physical education, science, and home eco- 
nomics; and (3) teachers who are not pre- 
paring to teach health but who need certain 
basic health education. 

The recommendations of the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health 
Education and Recreation,‘ held in May 
1948, should serve as an excellent guide to 
teacher education institutions. 

The Third National Conference on 





* The National Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health Education and 
Recreation. Chicago, The Athletic Institute, 1948. 40 p. 


Health in Colleges, held in May 1947, con- 
sidered the entire health program including 
health services, healthful living, and health 
instruction. Thought was also given to 
the preparation of teachers for health in- 
struction in schools and colleges. 

It is estimated that in 1948 nearly 300 
workshops and conferences were held which 
dealt with school health programs. This 
number indicates widespread efforts to 
meet the need for in-service education in the 
field of health. 

During the past three summers repre- 
sentatives from 16 States participated in 
three regional workshops directed and 
sponsored by the Office of Education. The 
combined report of the first two is given in 
a publication entitled “Teacher Education 
for the Improvement of School Health 
Programs.” ® 

Undergraduate specialization in health 
education.—Up to 1948, there probably 
were not more than a dozen teachers col- 
leges which had already graduated students 
with a full major in health education. 
Since the war, additional institutions have 
organized such programs, and others are 
seriously considering doing so. 

The tendency has been to offer health 
specialization in departments of health and 
physical education, either as a combined 
major with physical education, or as a 
separate major. Leaders in physical edu- 
cation are recognizing the point of view that 
the teaching of health requires certain spe- 
cial preparation which is in addition to 
that needed for teaching physical activities: 

The few colleges which have set up pro- 
grams in health education independent of 
physical education are drawing their health 
education majors from several sources in 
addition to physical education, such as 
science with emphasis on biology, home eco- 
nomics, nursing, and social science. 

Few teacher-education institutions re- 
quire health education courses within the 
biology major although a number make it 
available through electives. This situation 
is in contrast to that in the secondary 
schools where biology courses and biology 
textbooks frequently give considerable em- 
phasis to health. 

Although many home economics teachers 
are now teaching general health courses in 
high schools, in addition to the health areas 

(Continued on page 14) 





® Stafford, Frank S., and Kilander, H. F. Teacher Edu- 
cation for the Improvement of School Health Programs. 
Washington, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 38 p. 15 cents. (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1948, No. 16.) 
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HE Department of 
Agriculture 
Cineluding the U. S. 
Forest Service and 
the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service) 


@ Department of the 
Air Force 


i Department of the 
Army 


BW Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 
(Department of 
Commerce ) 


Hi Coast Guard 
(Treasury 
Department) 


HE Office of 
Education (Federal 
Security Agency) 


MH Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Department 
of the Interior) 


HB Forest Service 
(Department of 
Agriculture) 


Mi Indian Service 
(Department of the 
Interior) 


i Institute of 
Inter-American 


Affairs 


1 Various regional offices, depositor 


178 information 
and training films 
on agriculture, 
conservation, 
forestry, 
gardening, home 
economics, and 


the natural sciences. 


23 information and 
public relations 
films; 24 training 
films on aviation 


subjects. 


79 training and 
information films 


on World War Ii. 


100 Navy films on 
aeronautics and 
related subjects 
for aviation 


education. 


16 information 
films on Coast 
Guard activities; 
13 training films 


on seamanship. 


157 vocational 
and industrial 


training films. 


12 educational 
and training films 


on fishery. 


29 information and 
training films on 
forestry and fire 


prevention. 


9 information and 
educational films 


on Indian life. 


19 information 
films on health and 
agricultural 


subjects. 


ies, and other distributors are listed in 


ry 
— F l HE following chart was originally 


Borrow from State Exten- 
sion Services, Regional Of- 
fices of the U. S. Forest 
Service and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and other offi- 
cial USDA film deposito- 
ries. Rent from some edu- 
cational film libraries. 


Borrow public relations 
films from Air Materiel 
Area Hars. of Air Force. 
Rent training films from 
some educational film 


libraries. 


Borrow from Army 
Area Headquarters. 
Rent from some 
educational film 
libraries. 

Borrow from 
Regional Offices 

of the CAA. 


Borrow information films 
from Coast Guard District 
Headquarters. Rent train- 
ing films from some edu- 
cational film libraries. 


Not for loan. 

Rent from some 
educational film 
libraries. 

Borrow from Fish 
and Wildlife 
Service, Washington 
25, D. C., or from 
Regional Offices. 


Borrow from Regional 
Offices of Forest Service. 
Rent from some educa- 
tional film libraries. 
Borrow from Visual 
Aids Service, 

Haskell Institute, 


Lawrence, Kans, 


Not for loan. 


“A Partial List of 16 mm Film Libraries,” 





compiled and published by 








How to obtain U. S. Government 


prepared for and published in Education [t 


From Castle Films, 
Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., 

New York 29, N. Y. 


Purchase training films 
and 13 of the public 
relations films 

from Castle Films. 
Other films not 


for sale. 


From Castle Films. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase training 
films from Castle 
Films. Information 
films not for 


sale. 


From Castle Films. 


Purchase 4 films 
from Castle Films; 
other films from 


original producer. 


From Castle Films. 


From Educational 
Film Laboratory, 
U. S. Indian School, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


From Institute 
of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


the U. 





Motion Picture Servi Mar 

Office of Informationgyy } 

U. S. Department aff 

Agriculture, Washi 

25, D.C. | 
Bure 
par 
Inte 


Directorate of Public 
Relations, Departm 
of the Air Force, 

Washington 25, D.C 


Navy 


Army Pictorial Servi 
Division, Office of t 
Chief Signal Officer, 
Department of the‘ 
Washington 25, D. 










Pan 


Aviation Education 
sion, Civil Aeronautiq! ubl 
Administration, U. Sf" 
partment of Comm 
Washington 25, D.C 


U. S. Coast Guard, 
Treasury Department 


Washington 25, . 


Bure 
Visual Aids Section, kpart 
Office of Education, ee 
eral Security Agency, . 


Washington 25, D.C 









Branch of Commerei 
Fisheries, Fish and 
life Service, U. S. De 
ment of the Interior, 
Washington 25, p. qpent 
Forest Service, U. & 
Department of 


Agriculture, Washi 
25, D. C. 


Bureau of Indian A 
U.S. Department o 
Interior, Washingt 
DG 


f horit 


Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, 4 
Pennsylvania Ave., 


Washington 25, D.¢ 


3. Office of Education. 
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compiled by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 
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ation It has been revised slightly and brought up to date (as of February 15, 1949), 





e Servi Marine Corps 
‘matig vy Department) 
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Bureau of Mines 
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Public 
artmed 
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Navy Department 


Servic 

e of th 

) fticer, A 

. \Pan American 
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4 on 
>, Df 


ation 
ynautid ublic Health 


i. U.S, ice (Federal 
ymmedurity Agency ) 
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rt mest 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


ard, 


. eps > j , 
“tion, Pattment of the 


ition, ig ) 


oil Conservation 





and 
S, De 


erior, 

_D. Dept. of State (includ- 
_ Office of Inter-Ameri- 
U.S, Affairs and Overseas 

nch, Office of War 


a shim lormation ) 


Tennessee Valley 
an A : 
hority 


ingtor 


Veterans’ 


pr- #Ministration 


1949 Volume 31, Number 


16 public informa- 
tion and recruiting 


films. 


80 information 
films on mining 
and metallurgical 


industries. 


19 information and pub- 
lic relations films; 436 
training films on aviation, 
radio, science, shop work, 
medicine, and other 


subjects. 


1 information films 
on Latin America. 


19 information films on 
health, sanitation, and 
medicine; 38 professional 
films on communicable 


diseases. 


7 information 
films on reclamation 
in the West. 


24 information films 
on soil and water 


conservation. 


18 information films on 
Latin America (OTAA); 
10 information films on 
the United States (OWI) 


17 information 
films on 
activities of the TVA. 


12 films on 
veterans’ 
activities and 
programs. 


Borrow from Marine Corps 
District Headquarters 
Recruiting Stations. 


Borrow from Bureau of 
Mines, Experiment Sta- 
tion, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., or from 
official depositories. 


Borrow public relations 
films from Navy Dept. 
Wash. 25, D. C., or from 
Naval District Hqrs. Rent 
training films from some 


film libraries. 


Not for loan. 


Borrow information films 
from State or local health 
departments; professional 
films from Communicable 
Disease Center, U. S. 
Public Health Service, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Borrow from Bureau 
of Reclamation, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Borrow from Regional 
Offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
Rent from some educa- 
tional film libraries. 


Not for loan. 
Rent from some 
educational film 
libraries. 


Borrow from Film 
Services, TVA, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Borrow from the Visual 
Aids Division, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the 
Regional Offices of the VA. 


Not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Purchase training 
films from Castle 
Films. Public 
relations films 
not for sale. 


From Pan 
American Union. 


Obtain authorization 
from Public Health 


Service. 


Obtain 
authorization from 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


From Castle Films. 


From Castle Films. 


Not for sale. 


Not for sale. 


Director of Public Infor- 
mation, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of Minerals 

Reports, Bureau of Mines, 
U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, 
dD. C. 


Office of Public 
Relations, Navy 
Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Visual Education Section, 
Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Public Inquiries Section, 
Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., and 
Production Division, 
Communicable Disease 
Center, Public Health 
Service, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Bureau of Reclamation, 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Education Section, Soil 
Conservation Service, 

U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


International Motion 
Picture Division, 
Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Film Services, 
Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Visual Aids Division, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Zeal for Democracy—Latin-American Style | 

. | 

by Cameron D. Ebaugh, American Republics Section, Division of International Educational Relations a 

( 

URRENTLY paralleling the Zeal for The Council granted that the elementary justice and honor, and courtesy. : 
C American Democracy Program in the school was primarily responsible for the EriQueTTe AND Hyciene.—Four months ,_ * 
United States is a similar movement to teaching of the fundamentals, including the in general standards of conduct, 2 classes; } 
strengthen democracy through education in __ inculcation of habits of honesty, cleanliness, ‘ 
the Republic of Ecuador. order, respect for others, doing one’s duty, _versation, 3; in the home, 3; at the table, : 
The Latin American country’s program fulfilling one’s obligations, and of social 3; in games and sports, 3; other norms of 


emphasizes teaching of national history and 
the national Constitution, particularly in 
light of present-day conditions and events. 
Both curricula and instructional methods 
are being made more practical and realistic. 

In both Ecuador and the United States 
the ultimate aim is the development of loyal, 
effective citizens with a broad knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation of the 
democratic way of life. 
what Ecuador is doing toward this end may 


This account of 


cffer suggestions to administrators and 
teachers in our own Nation’s schools. 

For years citizenship training has been 
included 
schools. 
been so inadequate that its influence on the 


in the curricula of Ecuador’s 


Its implementation, however, has 


national life has been practically negligible. 
The National Council of Education con- 
ducted a study to find out what could be 
done to make this aspect of education more 
effective, and in its report the Council listed 
the following reasons for the ineffective 
in the country’s 


social-civic instruction 


schools: 
hk. Lack of 


materials. 


appropriate bibliographic 

2. The erroneous concept of social and 
civic education as an isolated and independ- 
ent discipline. 

3. The idea that teachers of other 
terials have nothing to do with instruction 
in social education. 

4. The custom of limiting instruction in 


ma- 


social and civic education to a definitely 
scheduled class period. 

5. The fact that morality and civics have 
always been considered as purely theoretical] 
disciplines and, so, have been relegated to 
memory work. 

6. The fact that hygiene and etiquette 
were not included formerly in the secondary 
school program. 

7. The fact that approximately 30 percent 
of the students who enter secondary school 
withdraw during the first two years. 


cooperation in general. It pointed out, 
however, that the secondary school should 
provide for continued practice of these early 
social habits during the years of adolescence 
and at the same time that it should develop 
additional civic habits, amplifying and con- 
solidating both kinds through the study of 
their history, action, and significance in 
contemporary life. 

Bringing all its findings and recommen- 
dations together, the Council has developed 
programs for 

One is a 2- 


year program geared to the interests, needs, 


two minimum social-civic 


Ecuador’s secondary schools. 


and capacities of first- and second-year 
secondary-school students, about one-third 
their formal 


of whom do not continue 


studies. The other is designed for the 
students of the sixth or last year of second- 
ary education, who will soon either enroll 
in the professional schools of the university 
or take employment in business, industry, 
or government. 

These programs have been worked out 
in great detail. They comprise a series of 
problems and situations of interest to the 
adolescent in such a way as to stimulate the 
desire to face them and test their solutions 
in everyday life. Suggestions for practical 
instructional procedures are provided in 
each of the three sections—social, moral, 
to the end that even without the 
desirable bibliographical materials that are 


and civic 


listed in the appendices, the teachers will 
be able to lead their students to an under- 
standing of, and a fair degree of determina- 
tion to use, the learnings involved for their 


own and their country’s good. 


First and Second Years 
Principal topics and subtopics included 
in Ecuador’s lower course, first year: 
Moravity.—F our months, 3 class periods 
each, in love and respect, truth, self-edu- 
cation and self-control, responsibility, in- 
and obedience, 


dependence, discipline 


cleanliness, 3; dealings with others, 4; con- 

conduct, 3. | 
The second year provides for one month 

in each of these topics: | 

Symbols of the fatherland and concepts of 
sovereignty and government 

Nationality, citizeriship, and suffrage 

The Legislature and the legislative function 

The executive function; ministers of State; 
National Economic Council 

The judicial function; officials; govern. 


mental subdivisions; public works; 
forces of law and order 

Fundamental precepts in the National 
Constitution 


General and individual guarantees in the. 
National Constitution 

Special guarantees for Ecuadorians in the 
National Constitution 


Sixth Year 


The program for students who continue ) 





their studies through the sixth and final year 
of secondary school reviews the work of the | 
second year during the first 3 months and 
then takes up the study of economic oral 
lems. This program includes the following | 
three divisions: 

SocioLocicaL AND NATIONAL PROBLEMS, | 
5 weeks.—General principles of sociology 
and social equality and justice; family, 
economic, religious, esthetic, and educa- 
tional interests; national and local interests 
and institutions, their history and develop: 
ment, their stimulation, their important 
ethnic unity, equality, moral elevation | 
through sports, art, music, and literature; 
means of increasing the population for the 
benefit of the country. 

Po.itTicAL-CONSTITUTIONAL ae 
12 weeks.—Nature of the State; the Consti- 
tution; forms of government; obligations 
and rights of citizenship; the Legislature; 
Executive agencies of government; the 
Judiciary; national, provincial and munict 
pal agencies of government and their re 
spective jurisdictions and problems; the 
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National Treasury; Council of State; Min- 
isters of State; Army; Navy; Police; basic 
general and individual guarantees in the 
National Constitution; general outline of all 
national government agencies, their sub- 
divisions, and functions. 

Economic PROBLEMS, 3 months.—Capi- 
tal; labor; production and distribution of 
wealth; natural resources and their ex- 
ploitation with foreign capital and foreign 
technologists; commerce; transportation; 
money; credit; banks; national budget; 


exports and imports; taxes and customs; 


international agencies. 







QUIZ 


IF YOU answer 9 or 10 questions cor- 
rectly, you are extremely well informed 
on current enrollments and other educa- 
tional statistics of interest. You rate 
Excellent if you answer 7 or 8 questions 
right, and Good to Very Good for 4 to 6 
in the correct column. See School Life 
Quiz answers on inside back cover. 

I. What percentage of the total 


number of children 5 to 19 years of 


age in the United States are not in 
school (kindergarten through the 


junior college) ? 

1. 9%; 2. 21%; 3. 33%; 
1. 15%. 

Il. There are 2,766,000 children of 
kindergarten age (5 years old) in 


the United States. How many of 
these youngsters are enrolled in 


kindergarten? 
l. 2,225,000; 2. (_] 1,250,000; 


3. £] 700,000; 4. [ 350,000. 


Ill. Enrolled in our Nation’s high 
schools are 2,928,000 youth of 16 
and 17 years of age. Not enrolled 
are? 

a 2,700,000; 2. [-] 2,125,000; 
3. [] 1,800,000; 4. ([) 1,400,000. 


IV. This year’s college and univer- 
enrollment of 2,408,249 is a 


new all-time high. 
l. [] True; 2. (] False. 


sity 


V. The number of first-time stu- 
dents in institutions of higher edu- 
cation stands at 568,768 this year. 


How much of a drop is this from last 


Number 7 
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Methodological Suggestions 


Teachers are exhorted to do everything in 
their power to stimulate active participa- 
tion of their students in the learning 
processes involved in the various aspects of 
social, civic, and moral education. Varia- 
tions in instructional procedure are sug- 
gested, according to differences among 
students, in the environment, and in the 
available reference materials. The teachers 
are directed to take full advantage of every 
possible situation in which the knowledge, 
attitudes, skills, and interests of the stu- 
dents may be marshalled for most effective 


year’s first-time student enrollment? 
1. 0 4%; 2.0 8%; 3.1 19%; 
4. [_] 27%. 


VI. Only one type of higher educa- 
tional institution reported an in- 






crease in number of veterans en- 


rolled this fall over last fall. Which 





type was it? 

1. (-] University; 2. [] Technical 
School; 3. [] Theological Semi- 
nary; 4. [_] Liberal Arts College; 
5. [-] Teachers College; 6. (] Jun- 


ior College. 











VII. We are not so much concerned 
about how much light we have in 
the classroom; the real problem is 
how well pupils can see. 


l. (] True; 2. (] False. 








Vili. The number of persons not 
having access to public libraries in 
the United States is: 

1. [} 10,000,000; 2. [] 21,000,- 
000; 3. [_) 35,000,000; 4. [-) 42,- 
000,000. 









IX. During 1947-48 the number of 
degrees conferred by institutions of 
higher education exceeded by 100,- 
000 the: previously high number 
conferred in 1939-40. How many 













degrees were conferred during 
1947-48? 
l. £) 169,000; 2. [] 223,000; 





3. [) 314,000; 4. [) 431,000. 





X. Funds for regular school pur- 
poses—-land-grant colleges, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, agricul- 
tural extension service, vocational 
education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion—provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States and Terri- 
tories during 1947—48 totaled: 

1. [-] $22,000,000; 2. (] $56,000,- 
000; 3. [] $84,000,000; 4. [] 
$101,000,000. 











learning purposes. All teachers, regard- 
less of their subject fields, are urged to co- 
operate with social and civic education 
teachers, so that students may come to 
realize the importance and wide application 
of the principles, facts, attitudes, and skills 
involved in their social and civic develop- 
ment. 

Habits of careful observation, analysis, 
and subsequent reflection on experience are 
to be developed through everyday practical 
situations and problems in which the stu- 
dents may be actively engaged. The in- 
ductive method is favored above any other, 
but it is to be supplemented by analogies, 
comparisons, and contracts whenever neces- 
sary to clarify concepts, to increase under- 
standing of the reasons for and the im- 
portance and purposes of intelligent social 
and civic behavior. 

Supplementing and complementing the 
systematic instruction outlined in the new 
social-civic education programs, numerous 
clubs and other student organizations are to 
be formed in each secondary school, with 
interests ranging from such local school 
matters as art, history, and music to city- 
wide sanitation studies, Boy Scouts and Red 
Cross activities, and even national refores- 
tation and international peace. 

The National Council of Education in 
Ecuador has behind it the authority and 
support of the National Ministry of Educa- 
tion. These new programs of social and 
civic education, therefore, attacking the 
problem of educating for intelligent democ- 
racy and active participation in it, offer 
the promise of real progress. 


EXHIBITS 
(Continued from page 4) 

German exhibit for showing in Army In- 
formation Centers around the world. It 
is the plan to circulate the main exhibits 
among the schools and teacher-training col- 
leges in most of the large cities of the 
countries receiving them, and on a staggered 
schedule to make them available for show- 
ing to the public. Bulletins explaining the 
exhibits in German and Japanese accom- 
pany the displays. 








Few Bother 


“ . . the Library of Congress says it is 
receiving more Russian books, magazines, 
newspapers, and technical bulletins than 
ever before. Only a few scholars and offi- 
cials bother to read them.”—Michael Paca, 
in School Shop, December 1948. 








AMERICAN WAY 


(Continued from page 3) 


But, the common man, who is, after all, 
the last judge before God, has made up his 
mind. He knows that democracy in its 
finest form can be the only path to world 
union and the ending of wars. 

Let us hope that with the grace of God, 
he will win through to make on earth a true 


brotherhood of man—democracy. 


Charles Kuralt, Central High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


We, the people of the United States, the 
Constitution talking, the United States 
Constitution, bulwark of the greatest de- 
mocracy on earth. We, the people, ruling 
ourselves, running the government. We the 
people, 48 States, one Nation. We the 
people, thousand upon thousand of common 
We made this Nation—a land where 


anyone, anything, any idea can grow, un- 


men. 


chained and free. 

Great things have been said and written 
about this thing called democracy, but de- 
mocracy is more than a written word or a 
spoken phrase. It is men created equal. 
Democracy is very evident. It is written in 
the faces of immigrants, the people who 
gave up hopes in the old country to try out 
something new and wonderful. It is written 
in the very hills and plains that have pro- 
duced men like Abraham Lincoln. It is 
written in our lives—our brothers and our- 
selves, growing up with a chance. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal. That they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
and freedom of thought and speech and 
from want and Inalienable rights 
guaranteed in this democracy. 


fear. 


Inalienable right number one is life 
something men have cherished from the 
beginnings of the earth, a free life, un- 
fettered by government interference. It’s 
what Americans fought for at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill and New Guinea and the 
Solomons. But were fighting for 
something more. 

Something that we will call inalienable 
right number two That’s a big 
word in the American language—it’s the 
first cousin of another big word—freedom. 
Liberty is guaranteed in America. It flour- 
ishes here as in no other country in the 
world. The unknown little man mounting 


they 


liberty. 


to his soap box to speak his piece about how 
the country ought to be run. The editor of 
a small-town daily writing as he pleases, 
condemning or commending the adminis- 
tration freely. This little group of Mor- 
mons or Quakers or Jews worshipping God 
in their own way. ‘The scientist free to 
search for truth, and the educator, free to 
teach it. 

Liberty and freedom and democracy—big 


words in the language of a people. We 
take them for granted; they are ours. They 


build the third inalienable right championed 
by Thomas Jefferson—the pursuit of hap- 
piness. People living everywhere, looking 
for a good life. People in little towns with 
funny names, people in the metropolis liv- 
ing beside the water or the highway, looking 
for a good life. 

One people—all races, all stocks. Simple 
people, but easy to rile up if you talk about 
We know what 


freedom is in America, and democracy— 


taking away their freedom. 


don’t tread on us. It’s produced great 
men—this democratic government, this 
youngest of the earth’s powers—great 


names like George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson and F. D. R. and Babe Ruth. 
And in song and in prose, the men it has 
produced have expressed their views of the 
Nation’s politics. Russell Lowell 


called a democracy a place where every 


James 


citizen has a chance and knows he has it. 
Woodrow Wilson 


democracy because it releases every one of 


said he believed in 
man’s powers, and James Pike, putting it 
into the words of the Louisiana Negroes, 
said the same thing, in a different way. 
“Freedom,” he said, “is a patient word, 
a prayerful word, a good tasting word, a 
sparkling word, as full of the Fourth of July 
as skyrockets and roman candles. Free- 
dom is a word, a real showboat word, eight 
dollars long and four dollars wide.” 


And so 


democracy 


that is my case—I give you 
not a word, not essentially a 
type of government. It is warm rain on 
Georgia, sun shining on Key West. It’s 
wind blowing over a Texas prairie, snow- 
capped hills, the 


coming up from the streets of Manhattan, 


Massachusetts’ sound 
waves roaring in on California’s coast, in- 
dustry in Chicago, and hot steel in Pitts- 
burgh. The names of Michigan and Mary- 
land, of Virginia and Rhode Island and 
North Carolina. 
West, with democracy for a dream. 


Covered wagons rolled 


Democracy is a way of life, a living 
thing, a human thing comprised of muscles 


and heart and soul. I speak for democ- 





racy, and men who are free and men who 


yearn to be free speak with me. 








George Morgan, Jr., Hutchinson | 
High School, Hutchinson, Kansas 


I speak for democracy. In order to 


understand more fully the meaning of 
democracy, I asked my father for a defi. 
said it was a system of 


nition, and he 


government where the people elected repre- 
sentatives to govern them and these repre- 
sentatives derived their just power from the 
consent of the governed. Why did I believe 
my father could give me a good definition? 

Let me tell One morning, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1943, to be exact, I heard him go 


you. 


out of the house, possibly never to be seen 
again by the ones he loved. He left a job, 
a wife, and three children that loved him 
He left all of this to defend the 


democracy. 


dearly. 
very thing I’m talking about 

Through his letters, | saw a man quite 
different from the man I had known. | 
saw a man packed with other men, growing 
further and further away from the things 
he held dear. I saw a man trudging through 
snow, learning to fight, learning to defend | 
democracy. 

Later | saw him standing on a spray- 
swept deck of a tossing ship, sailing through 
the black water with an unfriendly sky 
overhead. He had a pair of binoculars in 
one hand, a rifle over his shoulder. He 





a silhouette against a war- 
He stood, and still stands, for 


stood alone 


ring world. 


Another time I saw him unloading other 


men into that bloody battle for Okinawa. 


| 
democracy. | 
[ saw tracers throwing their tell-tale trails | 
behind them feeling out his ship. Feeling, 
seeking, trying to snuff out his very life. I 
saw him bending over a box or table in his 
small compartment, far below the water 
line, writing home. I saw him look up as 
a matter of routine at the P. A. loudspeaker, 
to hear that heart-gladdening shout—THE 
WAR IS OVER. Then, a happy, almost | 
incredulous look spread across his tired, | 
weary face. To a far-away sailor, America, | 
democracy, home, loved ones, all beckoned. 
That is what democracy meant to not only 
one man but to thousands. | 
But what does democracy mean to Amer- } 
ican youth—the American youth—who are 
they? They were the little children of 
yesterday. Today they are the young men 
and women who are asking for the family 
car, running out of their allowances. They 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Planning Educational Facilities 
for Children in Hospitals 





IN AUGUST 1946, the Congress passed Public Law 725, the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. This act sets aside 
for each State survey a sum of money proportionate to the 
number of people in the State. The States also receive 
money for construction based upon the population and the 


The Federal 


Government bears one-third of the cost of survey and con- 


average annual per capita income of the State. 


struction, and the State or local group, two-thirds. 

With the advent of the most extensive hospital program in 
our history, a real opportunity is offered to plan early for 
the education of hospitalized children. Because of this, the 
following statement has been prepared by the Office of 
Education with the cooperation of the Division of Hospital 


Facilities, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 











S NEW hospitals are planned and built, the importance of in- 
A cluding educational facilities in the total building plan should 
be kept in mind. Most children of school age in hospitals of the 
United States are having no organized education, even though the 
physical condition of many of them warrants some school activity. 
Unless building plans are made now to allow for the education of 
patients, the situation will be difficult to rectify in the years ahead. 
Such plans do not need to be elaborate or expensive. 


These are the essential facts of the matter: 


1. The majority of boys and girls who spend a long period of 





Publications Available 


A pamphlet, The Hospital Act and Your Community, is 
available upon request from the Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Division of Hospital Facilities, 
Washington 25, D. C. Three other related pamphlets 
which you may request from the Public Health Service 
are: Hospital Quiz (24 questions and answers), Hospital 
Survey and Construction Program (Laws and Regula- 
tions), and Why We Need More Hospitals. The Office of 
Education announces the forthcoming bulletin, School in 
the Hospital, entirely devoted to the education of hos- 
pitalized children. Office of Education Bulletin 1948, 
Vo. 5, Crippled Children in School, also gives some atten- 
tion to needs of hospitalized children. Order the latter 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 15 cents. 
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time in the hospital could have some form of educational service. 
The very conditions which necessitate a long stay. in the hospital 
make also desirable an educational, diversional, and mental health 
program such as a modern school should provide. Many 
physicians prescribe schooling as a part of the total program of 
care. 

2. The public schools are the official agency designated to pro- 
vide education for all children. If the child cannot go to the 
school, then the school must come to him wherever he is—in the 
convalescent home or in the hospital, as well as in the residential 


school or even in his own home. 


3. The physical plant of the modern hospital should, therefore, 
include space favorable to a school program: A classroom; 
enough space in wards for group work; supply closets; and storage 
The classroom should be conveniently located in rela- 
tion to the wards. It should be large enough to accommodate a 
group of children in beds, wheel chairs, or carts. It should be 
well lighted, attractively arranged, and equipped with blackboard 
and other schoolroom necessities. The school supply closet and 
storage space should be located near the classroom and the ward. 


facilities. 


4. In a small general hospital, in which long-term child patients 
are “few and far between,” the classroom space might be used for 
other purposes. For example, adult patients could have its use 
upon occasion, nurses’ classes could be held there; and, in some 
The important thing is that the 
space be available for children when they need it. 


cases, staff or other conferences. 


5. The best way to plan educational facilities for children in 
hospitals is through teamwork of the interested parties. Those 
who are to be responsible for the education of the children should 
have suggestions to make to hospital authorities and architects. 
The combined judgment of all these, in the light of projected 
hospital population and service, will bring most satisfactory results. 


Statement prepared December 1, 1948, by Office of Education 


representatives : 


Specialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped 


Chief, Education of Exceptional Children and Youth 


Chief, Administration of School and College Health Service 








COUNSELING 


(Continued from page 5) 


guidance programs are few in number. 
One series is produced by Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, 1949 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has recently released 
an outstanding volume on the occupational 
outlook. It is designed for use in schools, 
colleges, Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices and guidance centers, employment 
service offices, community organizations, 
and other agencies engaged in the voca- 
tional guidance of young people. 

When the Veterans’ Administration first 
launched its large counseling program after 
the War, the counselors immediately needed 
information on the employment outlook in 
a large number of occupations. Several 
Governmental departments cooperated and 
in August 1946, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion published for its own use VA Manual 
7-1, Occupational Outlook Information. 
Upon request of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association this information is 
now available to the public through pur- 
chase from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. at $1.75 per copy. 
Ask for Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Employment Information on Major Occu- 
pations for Use in Guidance, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 940, 1949. 

With this handbook, counselors, teachers, 
and parents can now find out for themselves 
information about occupations to aid young 
people in making a choice. The handbook 
is in no sense a textbook on occupations. 
It is a reference book that supplements any 
occupational program. 

The Handbook covers 288 occupations 
including professional, white-collar, farm- 
ing, and industrial work in which young 
people will find employment. It is intended 
as a practical guidebook to “the bewilder- 
ing array of occupations in the United 
States.” 

Oscar Wilde once quipped: “There is 
nothing permanent except change.” In the 
occupational world, ever since the Indus- 
trial Revolution when occupations were 
taken from the home and carried on in 
factories, jobs continue to molt. Occupa- 
tional changes not only mean loss of jobs 
for some, but learning new work and ad- 
justing to new conditions. Experienced 


14 


workers are, therefore, more affected than 
youngsters. Young people want to know: 
What are the new fields? Which are least 
overcrowded? What are the opportunities 
in plastics, television, jet propulsion, and 
atomic energy? How can I get in on the 
ground floor? 

The handbook emphasizes changes and 
trends in occupations. Such trends are 
not for the individual to discover. 
The changing nature of occupational and 
industrial life is not easy to observe without 
delving in the past. The handbook brings 
such trends up to mid-1948 and helps the 
counselor and the counselee in long-range 
educational and career planning. A cue to 
the use of the handbook is found in the table 
of contents under such headings as: How 


easy 


the information was obtained; economic 
and occupational trends; occupational out- 
look reports on the professions including 
the teaching field, medical-service occupa- 
tions, engineering and other technical fields. 
Clerical, sales, and service occupations de- 
tail jobs connected with hotels, restaurants, 
protective service, and others. Trades and 
industrial occupations include the construc- 
tion trades, mehanics and repairmen, occu- 
pations in the machine shop, foundry, forge 
shop, printing, furniture manufacturing, fur 
manufacturing, and railroad. Agricultural 
occupations are taken up by regions such as 
Northeast States, Corn Belt States, etc. An 
extensive alphabetical index covers pages 
447-455. 

An example of the break-down into occu- 
pational reports: The teaching field covers 
college and university teachers, high school 
teachers, kindergarten and _ elementary 
school teachers, and physical education in- 
structors. The hotel occupations include: 
Front-office clerks (hotels), bellman and 
baggage porters, bell captains and head 
baggage porters, superintendents of service, 
hotel housekeepers and assistants, and hotel 
managers and assistants. The agricultural 
occupations in the Northeast States cover 
the following types of farms: Dairy, fruit 
and berry, poultry, tobacco, vegetable, re- 
sort, and part-time. 

The various occupational descriptions are 
all written on an outline similar to the 
following: Outlook summary; duties—na- 
ture of work; training and qualifications; 
how to enter; outlook; earnings and hours 
of work; where to go for more information. 

As an example of the contents of the hand- 
book, I have chosen Photographers, because 
of the large numbers of requests partic- 
ularly from veterans in the past 2 or 3 





years. The handbook contains, on page 
101, a 700-word discussion of photography, 
which is summarized below and is typical 
of other occupational descriptions: Outlook 
summary: “Limited number of openings 
for highly qualified persons in next few 
years; keen competition among new en. 
trend in employment 
Nature of work: Shows 


trants. Long-run 
slowly upward.” 
that photographers usually specialize in 
portrait, commercial, news, or aerial work, 
Where employed: Studios, newspaper and 
magazine publishers, advertising agencies, 
manufacturing plants, and government of- 
fices, in all parts of the country. How to 
enter: Training on the job for 2 or 3 
years, or by attending a school of photog- 
raphy, but this cannot substitute for train- 
ing on the job. Outlook: “Openings will 
not be numerous in the next few years.” 
Earnings and working conditions: “Typical 
salaries for experienced portrait photog- 
raphers ranged from about $50 to $100 
per week in some large cities in early 1947.” 
Where to go for more information: The 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
520 Caxton Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
_ The handbook will prove an unusual aid 
to all counselors. The experienced counse- 
lor will welcome its addition to the liter- 
ature because it is of recent date and is co- 
ordinated with the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, and each occupation covered 
carries the appropriate code number. In- 
experienced counselors will find authentic 
information between the two covers of the 
handbook that cannot be found in any other 
single source. 





HEALTH 


(Continued from page 7) 
ordinarily included in home economics, 
their undergraduate education also tends to 
be weak in the broad area of health. 

One college, the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Jersey City, through its 5-year 
program, prepares individuals for the dual 
role of school nursing and school health 
education. 

Health for all 
Leaders in health education hold that other 
secondary school teachers, in addition to 
health teachers, should have at least mini- 


education teachers.— 


mum preparation in this field. Yet not all 
teachers colleges require a course in health 


education. One national conference has 
stated: 
It is essential that all teachers have certain 


competencies in this area which include: (1) 
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page Understanding the importance of health in the are essential parts of a well-balanced pro- These organizations are realizing more and 
phy, | education of the child; (2) skill in organizing gram—that neither can function with full more that they need to be interested in 
we appropriate learning experiences in health educa- -frectiveness without the other. The more furthering over-all, adequate school health 
ical tion; (3) skill in health guidance and counseling; é ils Mites eR $ wee ineloll health i . 
look (4) skill in detecting deviations from normal ap- important relationships of such groups to programs = uding ealt meructon, 
ings pearance and behavior; (5) skill in the use of school health education are here presented. health service, and healthful environment. 
few appropriate screening procedures; and (6) under- Professional educational organizations.— In this way the special interest of each, 
en- standing of referral procedures which utilize eflec- The educational organizations most active whether it be tuberculosis, cancer, safety, 
nent tively all available community health services." i school health education include: (1) nutrition, or what not, will, if it has merit, 
10Ws In regard to the professional preparation The American Association for Health, have a permanent place in the school pro- 
in of teachers, several national organizations Physical Education and Recreation—a De- gram. Several of these agencies have made 
ork. | are concerned not only with the formal partment of the National Education Asso- funds available for scholarships and fel- 
and training in course work, but also in having ciation—through its Division of Health lowships in health education and for oper- 
che the students live on a campus where the Education; (2) the American School ating health education workshops. 
- of. | health environment is satisfactory and where Health Association; (3) the American The National Conference for Coopera- 
w to the college health services are adequate. Public Health Association through its tion in Health Education consists of 45 
oA A problem in teacher placement.- -Al- School Health Section; (4) the American nationally organized public and private 
tog- though there is a growing awareness of a College Health Association; (5) the Na- health associations and agencies interested 
ain! need for more health instruction in the tional Association of Biology Teachers; in the advancement of health through 
will schools, and although a number of colleges and (6) the American Home Economics education. 
rs.” | are preparing teachers for this purpose, the Association. ; Other organizations.—Many organiza- 
ical | young graduates in health education fre- The increased interest of these organiza- _ tions whose primary concern is general edu- 
tog: quently find it difficult to obtain positions tions in health education is evidenced by cation are showing incréased interest in 
100 in their major field. Often they have to the appointment of committees to consider school health education. The National 
7” fall back on their minor fields for employ- various problems in the field and by the Congress of Parents and Teachers and its 
The | ment, hoping eventually to secure a teach- publication of materials for school use. State and local affiliates illustrate this point. 
‘ica, | ing position which includes at least some Professional health organizations.—The Many organizations, such as the American 
bial health teaching. On the other hand, there American Medical Association is giving Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
aid | is considerable demand for experienced increased attention to school health pro- cation, cooperated in the national confer- 
nse- persons in school health education, espe- grams. County medical societies are often ences mentioned earlier in this report. 
iter- | cially those with. graduate degrees in this represented on school and community School health councils—For a number 
on field. health councils and committees. Through of years leaders in health education have 
‘P™ | Greater Cooperation by National, the Joint Committee on Health Problems of recommended that school health committees 
red > the National Education Association and the or councils, which included representatives 
m State, and Local Groups inthe School American Medical Association, education from the school and community groups, 
ntic | Health Program and medicine are cooperating atthe national assist with the over-all planning of the 
the | Various professional and lay groups are __ level in dealing with the problem of school school health program. In the past, how- 
‘her showing considerable interest in the school health. ever, too many have been in existence in 
| health program. There is also a growing The American Dental Association and name only. More recently there has been 
- | awareness by these groups that school health many of its local societies are also cooper- _a_ renewed interest in such committees and 
education and community health education ating in school health programs. councils. They are being found to be of 
i Voluntary health agencies.—A whole- real value when organized democratically 
| ‘eae Movies af. nrg o winnie Sere some trend is evident in the relationships and when given encouragement by the local 
seal iets Chileans, The Ailes Gedieen ac of voluntary health agencies to the schools. school administration. 
s to 
, 2 Summary 
sch. | R4 “i Mortality and morbidity statistics today 
ear ¥ “oe ss Jb any ¢ A JCC? aork long hours at home, show a downward trend for communicable 
ual | | spr | pte gna, copay diseases and an upward trend for the non- 
alth earnest, sincere teachers who de so much communicable. The reduction of the 
te shape our children’s futures. former disease rates has largely been the 
— | Isn't that one reason why you should result of public Kealth activities. In con- 
her know your child’s teacher? trast, to reduce and control the noncom- 
to if municable diseases calls for greater 
nic - ) individual understanding of these problems 
all DAY? and for the personal assumption of greater 
th responsibility for correcting them. The 
has HAVE YOU seen this car card in your city? The Advertising Council and National major trends in health education programs 
Transitads printed and provided space for 10,000 cards bearing this message. The of schools and colleges reflect this change 
roll cards appeared for a period of 90 days in 544 cities across the Nation. in the types of health problems which are 
a) 4 of greatest concern in our country. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Career Plays for Young People. Non- 
Royalty -Vocational Guidance Plays. By 
Samuel S. Richmond. Boston, Plays, Inc.., 
1949. 342 p. $3.50. 

Character Education: 
tice in the Public Schools of the United 
States. By Henry Smith. Pub- 
lished by The Palmer Foundation, Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas-Texas, in cooperation 
with the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1949. 32 p. 50 
(Order from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 

The Classroom Teacher Helps the Handi- 
capped Child. Augusta, Maine, State De- 
partment of Education, 1948. 

Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. 
By Ruth Fedder. Ist Edition. New York, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1949. 
467 p. Illus. (McGraw-Hill 
Education.) $4.50. 

Hearing is Believing. By 
Heiner. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Publishing Company, 1949. 126 p. $2. 

Radio Listening in America. The Peo- 
ple Look at Radio Again. Report of a 
Survey Conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chi- 
cago; Analyzed and Interpreted by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 178 p. 
$2.50. 

Recreation Administration in Neu 
By Dorothy |. Cline and K. Peter- 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., Uni- 
Mexico, Department of 
1948. 


{ Survey of Prac ° 


Lester 


cents. 


36 p. 


Series in 


Marie Hays 
The World 


Mexico. 

Rose. 
versity of New 
Division of 


son 


Government. Research. 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS. 


enclosed as payment. 


Student Personnel Services in General 
Education. By Paul J. Brouwer. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1949, 317 p. 
Cooperative Study in General Education. ) 


(Publication of the 


$3.50. 

—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Head, 
Reference and Bibliographical Services, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 


Selected Theses 


Classroom Photography for Teachers. 
By Gilbert H. Corbett. Master’s, 1947. 


University of Cincinnati. 132 p. ms. 





Presents a handbook covering the basic steps 
in taking classroom pictures with limited equip- 
ment. 

The Home Economics Teacher and Juve- 
nile Delinquency. (An Activity Program 
in Home Economics as a Preventive of Juve- 
nile Delinquency). By Sara A. Jordan. 
Master’s, 1944. Hampton Institute. 37 
p. ms. 

Analyzes data on juvenile delinquency from 30 
schools and replies on 75 information sheets filled 
out by home economics teachers on the behavior 
problems they had encountered. 

The Integration and Correlation of In- 
dustrial Arts With Academic Subjects. By 
Eber K. Smith. Master’s, 1946. Wayne 
University. 28 p. ms. 

Shows the relation between expression, reading, 
arithmetic, art, health and safety, and industrial 
arts. 

Social and Economic Forces Influencing 
Secondary Education. By H. Earl Wright. 
Master’s, 1946. Wayne University. 38 
p. ms. 

Describes trends in secondary education in De- 


troit, Michigan. Shows the need for training in 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me Scudot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 


be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


attained tenn erevtn sien socio eat 


State__ 


drafting, woodwork, bench metal work, machingaayint 
shop, and the fundamentals of electrical work. 

State-Aided Industrial V ocational Educa. 
tion in Massachusetts. By Walter D. Reid, 
Master’s, 1946. Boston University. 97 | 
p- ms. 

Explains the background, laws, policies, organi. 
zation, and federally aided, 
State aided, all day, boys’ industrial vocational 


administration of 


schools in Massachusetts, and discusses Federal 


and State laws under which the schools operate, 


—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed. 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer, 


ed 





AMERICAN WAY 


(Continued from page 12) 


are the young people we all know. They 
will be the America of tomorrow, the demoe- 
yes, the world of to- 
Mr. and Mrs, 


of tomorrow 
They are YOI 
America, in miniature. 
Now, another What 
America mean to us and what is democracy 


racy 


morrow. 


question. does 


doing for us—the young people of today? 
A current author has said that America 
That is really what 
democracy is doing for us—establishing 4 
None of us would like to think 
How can we maintain 
By upholdi 


means a way of life. 


way of life. 
of living without it. 
this American way of life? 
the standards of our forefathers—we alone 
can keep democracy what it is. 

But are we satisfied to maintain it merely 
But how can we 


as itis? Of course not. 


improve it? By deeper appreciation of our 
privileges and a more complete fulfillment 
of our obligations. The things I have pre 
sented are important issues concerning this 
matter of democracy. Our obligation is te 
forward these ideals in our American way 
of life and add more to them. A just bak 
ance between privileges and obligations) 
form the rock-like core that can and will 
keep our America truly great in this um 
certain world. 

This philosophy of life which maintains, 
that each of us must love our neighbors ag 
ourselves, give our lives for our country if 
need be, not only enjoy our privileges, bu 
also shoulder our obligations, shall im 
evitably further our cause. Our wonderful 
American democratic heritage has been 
handed down to us from past generations. 

Let all present-day Americans dedicaté 
themselves to forwarding our cause around 
the world. A people thus united in thi 
common cause shall forever preserve a way 
of life that will stand the test of all time. 


I plead for democracy. 


SCHOOL LIFE, April 198 
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